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David Myers, who has made frequent visits to the San 
Joaquin valley this year and whose photographs have ap- 
peared for several months in The American Child, has sent 


us the following special notes on migrant workers and their 
children: 


OST migrant farm laborers in California today are 
in-state, rather than out-of-state, migrants. They 
have managed to establish residence in one place but travel 
perhaps several hundred miles during the year to pick 
various seasonal crops. They return to their permanent place 
of residence for the winter, where they are known and 
can get credit for rent and groceries and are eligible for 
relief such as it is. Most counties in California have a one- 
year, and some a two-year, residence requirement for giving 
food relief. 

The farm workers with whom I talked in the Bakersfield 
area (counties differ) all emphasized that the school au- 
thorities are very strict now about school attendance for 
children permanently residing in their districts. But the 
fact is, these workers said, that with the pay for adults so 
low, it is necessary for the family’s survival to get all the 
members possible into the field when there is work. So at 
the peak labor seasons in various crops, many families 
travel away from their own neighborhood for a few weeks, 
taking their children out of school, and all of them work 
in the fields as hard as possible to pile up a little money. 
Then they return home and the kids go back to school. 
School authorities usually pay no attention to working chil- 
dren unless they are residents of the district. 

One industrious and intelligent Mexican-American, born 
in Texas, said he is forced to have his whole family work, 
including the children, in order to get $50 to $100 ahead 
now and then. He must have this cash to buy material for 
the house he is struggling to build on a little piece of land 
on which he also has to make installment payments. His 
children protest about getting behind in school but he tells 
them, ““My dear children, it is necessary to do this for our 
family—otherwise we cannot live.” 

The photograph shows Juan, 11 years old, one of the 
children of this family. He likes to go to school, but he has 
ahard time because of losing weeks at a time when he is 
out picking peas or fruit or cotton to help keep his family 
together. 

_ One of the major needs in solving the whole problem 
is higher pay for adults so the children will not be forced 
to work. Toward this end, the work of the National Farm 
labor Union (A.F. of L.) is by far the most effective in- 
fluence in the San Joaquin valley. 





MORE REPORTS ON CALIFORNIA FARM LABOR 


Gladwin Hill, in the following special dispatch, re- 
printed from the New York Times of May 21, reported on 
the wage problem, unionization and other current issues in 
the farm labor situation in California: 


LOS ANGELES, MAY 20—The West Coast farm labor 
situation, periodically turbulent, was marked by new fric- 
tion this week. 

Sporadic strikes among cotton “choppers” (thinners) 
occurred in the San Joaquin valley under the sponsorship 
of the National Farm Labor Union, A.F.L. New problems 
developed concerning operation of the migrant labor camps 


(Continued on Page 4) 





Photo by David Myers 
Juan, 11 years old, who likes to go to school but cannot go 
. regularly. 
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NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE 
MEETING AT ATLANTIC CITY 


HE National Child Labor Committee’s dinner meeting, 

held in Atlantic City during the National Conference 
of Social Work, was well attended by social workers inter- 
ested in the subject of discussion, ‘School Children Nobody 
Knows.” Dr. Eduard C. Lindeman, the Committee’s Chair- 
man, presided at the meeting. Miss Charlotte Carr, Execu- 
tive Director, Citizens’ Committee on Children of New 
York City, Inc., and Dr. William D. Wilkins, Associate 
Professor of Education, New York University, discussed 
two groups of children the schools do not know—the truants 
and the early school leavers. Mr. H. L. Mitchell, President, 
National Farm Labor Union, AFL, was to speak on migrant 
children who have little contact with school but was pre- 
vented from being present by an emergency situation in 
California. Mr. Melvin A. Glasser, Executive Secretary of 
the Midcentury White House Conference on Children and 
Youth, who was a guest of the Committee at the meeting, 
spoke on the objectives of the Conference. Some of the 
main points made by the speakers are given below. 


Miss Carr 


Emphasis on quantitative attendance has caused schools 
to neglect analysis of serious non-attendance. This is true in 
New York City, as revealed by the study of the Bureau of 
Attendance made by the Citizens’ Committee on Children 
of New York City, recently published under the title, 
Children Absent from School. It is also true in other cities 
for the records of school attendance departments in most 
cities throw no light on the causes of truancy and yet truancy 
is a clear symptom of maladjustment. Truants are not a 
large group numerically, as compared with the legal ab- 
sentees, but they are an indication of failure in the school 
system that is serious because truancy often leads to delin- 
quency, as the records of delinquency clearly show. The 
schools can prevent truancy—not after it starts but before 
it starts—by dealing with symptoms of maladjustment in 
children when they first appear in the early grades warning 
that something is wrong educationally, socially or person- 
ally. 

The services needed are those which would enable schools 
to know their children and give them help before their 
problems get set. These would include adequate psycho- 
logical and group tests in the 2nd or 3rd grade and at reg- 
ular intervals throughout school life, teachers trained to 
detect signs of trouble, school counselors available for de- 
viant children at each step of the way, school, social and 


clinical services and referrals to outside agencies when 
home, emotional or other problems are too complex for 
school adjustment. 


Full school services to meet children’s needs are costly 
but too often the money now spent on them by schools is a 
mere fraction of the amount spent on attendance work. The 
public needs to understand that what is mot paid for full 
treatment of children’s problems while they are in school zs 
paid for later by society in the high cost of delinquency and 
other serious maladjustments growing out of failure to help 
the child in school. This public understanding is necessary 
to obtain public support for programs which will enable 
schools to study their children and give them the services 
they need—without any “‘truant”’ or other labels. 


Dr. Wilkins 


The early school leaver is the one child in six who gradu- 
ates from elementary school but does not enter high school 
or the one child in two who enters high school but drops 
out before he graduates. We call him “‘early’’ because he 
leaves school before his education could be called adequate 
by any modern standards. It is also “early” because it 1s as 
soon as he can make it. 

Two research studies—the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee’s Early School Leavers—A Major Educational Prob- 
lem, by Harold J. Dillon and Elmtown’s Youth, by A. B. 
Hollingshead—throw light on the question, ‘“Why do they 
leave?”’ : 

The problem of dropouts is not a simple one — both 
studies agree there is rarely one single cause for a child’s 
leaving. 

Analysis of family background in the Dillon study 
showed that early school leavers come from average Ameti- 
can families and that neither broken homes nor a large 
number of children were dominant factors. Hollingshead 
showed that school leavers come preponderantly from the 
two classes in the lower socio-economic groups, due to 
myriad pressures to leave. 

The greater number of early school leavers had less than 
average intelligence, but nearly 20 per cent had I.Q.’s above 
105, the Dillon study showed. There was a recurrent picture 
of school failure. Seventy per cent of the students failed on 
the elementary school level. 

What did the students say about their leaving? They 
preferred work to school. They needed money to help at 
home. They were not interested in school. They felt no 
sense of belonging there. After they had left about half 
regretted their decision. Work wasn’t turning out to be the 
end of the rainbow. These are not happy children. Life in 
school and out has been rough and they have feelings of 
resentment toward school and life. 

The leavers usually made up their own minds about going 
without consulting anyone in school. They were not used 
to help there. 

If we want to recognize vulnerability to school leaving 
we must watch socio-economic pressures on youth, regres 
sion in scholarship from elementary to high school, frequent 
grade and subject failures, regression in attendance, fre 
quent transfers, feelings of insecurity or lack of belonging, 
and marked lack of interest in school work. 

What can be done? In the community,, support thos 
measures which bring up the standard of living for all 
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More and better education is related to this. When one is 
fighting poverty, school comes out second best. 

Within schools, work for more adequate facilities and 
better teachers. Establish and maintain good records and 
use them. Get to know the students and work with their 
personal problems. Begin counseling early and keep it up 
both with children and parents. Try to understand always 
the WHY of a child’s behavior. 


Mr. Glasser 


In a major sense, the Midcentury White House Confer- 
ence constitutes a large-scale citizen and professional effort 
to provide an integrating force in concerns with human 
values centered on children. 


In 1950 I believe we are actually losing ground in our 
efforts to provide a better environment in which our chil- 
dren can grow and develop. This year we have 45 per cent 
more children under the age of five than in 1940. Costs of 
services and supplies have gone up from 50 to 75 per cent 
in the same 10-year period. How many public and private 
services have increased proportionately? I believe very few. 
In the face of this, therefore, we need to recognize that for 
more children we are providing less at the midcentury. 


Yet we know a great deal more about what is needed to 
help children to achieve responsible citizenship. We have 
more scientific data, better trained workers, and agencies 
with better defined functions and programs. The White 
House Conference represents an effort to pull together the 
knowledge from the major biological and social sciences, 
psychiatry, psychology, sociology, education, health, social 
welfare, cultural anthropology, about what constitutes a 
healthy personality and how it may be achieved for the 
Nation’s children. Cooperating in this effort are official 
State White House Conference Committees studying their 
own programs and problems and moving ahead toward 
action in each state and territory, and over 500 national 
organizations involving their memberships in the key issues 
being raised by the White House Conference theme of “how 
we can develop in children the mental, emotional, and 
spiritual qualities essential to individual happiness and to 
tesponsible citizenship, and what physical, economic, and 
social conditions are deemed necessary to this development.” 


Among the many issues already apparent as we examine 
the problems on which the citizens and scientists of the 
Nation are at work in connection with the White House 
Conference are the following: 


(a) The need to define and work out a sound pattern 
of public-private agency relationships so that instead of 
competition there will be support. 

(b) The need to see the requirements of the whole 
child and the services he must have, rather than to see 
problems institutionally in terms of what agencies are 
prepared to give in their existing patterns. 

(c) The need to encourage dynamic relationship be- 
tween on-going research and the services now being pro- 
vided to children. 

(d) The need to break down the compartmentaliza- 
tion of scientists and professional workers dealing with 
children—the need to integrate knowledge and the need 
to integrate thinking and services. 


‘(e) The need to encourage unconventional thinking 


—the need to sponsor, stimulate and develop persons and 
ideas that challenge the stereotypes in our thinking. 


We recognize that we have a monumental task before 
us. We approach it with a sense of humility, recognizing 
our own shortcomings and our limitations of time, funds 
and knowledge. The potentialities, however, we believe 
are tremendous, and if we can, through the Midcentury 
White House Conference, move some part of the way on 
the road to better lives for the Nation’s children, we shall 
have accomplished a good part of our objectives. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS FROM OUR MAIL 


STATE News ITEMS 


Colorado. A Governor's Survey Committee on Migrant Labor 
has been appointed and held its first meeting on April 3. The 
Committee is a representative body of 20 members, the Chair- 
man of which is Dr. Allen Hurst, Medical Director, National 
Jewish Hospital, Denver, the Co-Chairman, Dr. George Zinke, 
Professor of Labor Economics, University of Colorado, Boulder, 
the Secretary, Mrs. Helen Peterson, Director, Mayor's Com- 
mittee on Human Relations, Denver. Technical consultants 
from various State Departments will assist the Committee which 
is instructed to gather all the data obtainable on migrant labor 
in Colorado, make a report on that material and draw up rec- 
ommendations for administrative action, for agency services and 
for legislation on the state level, prior to the next session of the 
Legislature in 1951. 


New Jersey. Reports have reached us that the summer school 
for migrant children operated at Freehold, New Jersey for three 
years may not be opened this summer because of budget retrench- 
ments. This school has attracted nationwide attention of the 
most favorable kind because it has been the only school set up 
with state funds, full community cooperation and skilled teach- 
ing, to give migrant children the best in modern education for 
a continuous period of six weeks. It is to be hoped that some 
way will be found to continue the school as other states might 
eventually do something similar for migrant children if this 
demonstration project is not abandoned. The National Child 
Labor Committee has written the Governor of New Jersey urg- 
ing him to do everything within his power to continue the 
Freehold school. 


COMMENTS ON NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE 


“ ACTIVITIES 


William R. McComb, Federal Wage-Hour Administrator 


I have read the editorial in the March issue of The American 
Child regarding the§Saturday Evening Post article titled ‘The 
Federal Snoops Are After Me,” also your letter of protest to 
the editors. Ouite naturally I like them both, particularly the 
last sentence of the €ditorial and the second paragraph of your 
letter which, I understand, the editors declined to publish. 

This is just to let you know that I am deeply 55 spam of 
your interest in keeping the record straight and of your Com- 
mittee’s splendid record of accomplishment in the field of child- 
labor legislation. 


Assemblyman John R. Brook, New York State 


Now that the Session is over and we have settled down to a 
routine that is less exciting and without the same pressure that 
we were under during the Session, I have had an opportunity 
to consider the Child Labor Bill once again. Rest assured that I 
shall be very happy to introduce it again next year, at which 
time I hope that sufficient interest and support has been gen- 
erated to assure its final passage. . . . Be assured of my continued 
interest in this piece of vital and necessary legislation. 
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Margaret W. Kimble, Deputy Commissioner of Labor, Maryland 
Department of Labor and Industry 
It has been a long and hard fight [to enact a modern child 
labor law} but well worth the effort. However, had it not been 
for the help given by friends like you, I am afraid I would have 
been tempted to give up the struggle. 


MORE REPORTS ON CALIFORNIA 
(Continued from Page 1) 
in the valley, and a controversy arose between California 
and Federal officials. 

The Farm Labor Union was seeking to establish a wage 
of 85 cents an hour for cotton chopping. Wages now range, 
from ranch to ranch, from that figure down to 55 cents an 
hour. The operation involves between 5,000 and 10,000 
workers in the valley for a period of a few weeks. 

Caravans of cars with loud-speakers toured the ranching 
areas urging field workers to “lay down that hoe unless 
they pay the dough.” 

The controversy over unionization grew out of an ex- 
tensive organizing campaign the union has been carrying 
on among coast farm workers for more than two years. 

In this campaign, two of the union’s major efforts, with 
the aim of increasing returns to American farm workers, 
have been opposition to the importation of Mexican con- 
tract labor and opposition to the widespread employment 
of Mexicans who cross the border illegally. Thousands of 
these sneak into California every week. 

The union contends that Mexican labor is sought be- 
cause it is cheap, the current contract rate being a basic 60 
cents an hour. Employers contend they resort to foreign 
labor only when citizen labor is unavailable. 

Countering this assertion, particularly in regard to the 
Imperial Valley in the southernmost part of the state, the 





Migrant 
Madonna 


Mother and child in mi- 
grant’s shack. Her children 
seldom get a decent chance 
in life. 





Photo by David Myers 


Please detach and mail 
To the NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE 
419 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, New York 
I am glad to enclose $............sscsseeseeseees as a special gift 


to help your drive for better conditions for American 
children. 
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union offered to supply domestic labor in many instances 
where shortages were purported to exist. 

In this connection, the union succeeded in recent months 
in obtaining from various local offices of the state-operated 
United States Employment Service assurances that the union 


would be called upon for workers before the offices cer- , 


tified need for foreign labor. 

This policy recently was noted in a memorandum from 
the United States Labor Department’s Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security to the State Department of Employment. 
The memorandum said that before local employment offices 
certified need for foreign labor, referrals of available labor 
should be taken from both unorganized and organized 
sources. 

A State Department of Employment directive to its local 
branches reiterating this policy this week drew the fire of 
the State Board of Agriculture on the ground that the policy 
constituted a Federal effort in behalf of unionization. 

The board urged that the directive be rescinded. James G. 
Bryant, State Director of Employment, commented that 
existing laws gave the Federal Government the right to 
prescribe rules on foreign labor recruitment. 

The controversy over whether there was a shortage or a 
surplus of labor was reflected in imminent changes in the 
operation of migrant labor camps in the San Joaquin valley, 
center of nationwide attention during last spring’s migrant 
unemployment crsis. 

The principal migrant camps, started by the Government, 
have been operated on leases during recent years by growers’ 
syndicates. 

When the spring crops alleviated unemployment, the 
growers of Kern County, the valley’s major segment, an- 
nounced their intention of returning the camps to the 
Government on the ground that the camps attracted surplus 
labor and aggravated local relief problems. 

Recent national housing legislation contained a provision 
under which the Government, with the expiraton of the 
growers’ leases June 30, was to turn the camps in the valley 
over to county housing authorities. The housing authorities 
of the seven valley counties now are wondering how to 
handle this new responsibility, generally recognized as 4 
‘hot potato.” 


CALIFORNIA MIGRANTS IN THE 
MAGAZINES 


Several magazines with national circulation have recently 
carried articles on migrant farm labor conditions in Calt 
fornia based on first-hand observation. These articles area 
valuable contribution to public knowledge of the plight of 
these chronically exploited and neglected workers. We 
recommend all of them for vivid and accurate reporting of 
the appalling conditions of housing, unemployment, pov 
erty and destitution — in the prosperous year of 1950- 
among seasonal farm workers in one of the richest agricul: 
tural regions in the country: 

Collier's, April 1 and April 8, 1950 
“The Americans Nobody Wants” and “For Us and Our 
Children—Home Is a Dream,’ by Lester Velie 
The Survey, May 1950 

‘Belated Concern for the Okies,”” by Anne Roller Issler 
New Republic, April 24, 1950 

‘America Has DP’s of Its Own,” by Beth Biderman 

















